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to himself: for it is not by bread alone that the basest mortal lives; a certain approval of conscience is equally essential even to physical existence: is the fine all-pervading cement by which that wondrous union, a Self- is held together. Since the man, therefore, is not in Bedlam, and has not shot or hanged himself, let us take comfort, and conclude that he is one of two things: either a vicious dog in man's guise, to be muzzled and mourned over, and greatly marvelled at; or a real man., and consequently not without moral worth, which is to be enlightened, and so far approved of. But to judge rightly of his character, we must learn to look at it, not less with his eyes, than with our own; we must learn to pity him, to see him as a fellow-creature, in a word, to love him; or his real spiritual nature will ever be mistaken by us. In interpreting Voltaire, accordingly, it will be needful to bear some things carefully in mind, and to keep many other tilings as carefully in abeyance. Let us forget that OUT opinions were ever assailed by him, or ever defended; that we have to thank him, or upbraid him, for pain or for pleasure; let us forget that we are Deists or Millennarians, Bishops or Radical Reformers, and remember only that we are men. This is a European subject, or there never was one; and must, if we would in the least comprehend it, be looked at neither from the parish belfry, nor any Peterloo platform; but, if possible, from some natural and infinitely higher point of vision.
It is a remarkable fact, that throughout the last fifty years of his life Voltaire was seldom or never named, even by his detractors, without the epithetc great' being appended to him; so that, had the syllables suited such a junction, as they did in the happier case of Cliarle-Magne> we might almost have expected that, not Voltaire, but Voltaire-ce-grandrhommp